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TERENCE’S USE OF GREEK WORDS 

In the present note the basis of selection of 
yreek words is the same as that employed by the 
author some years ago in a similar study of Greek 
words in Plautus, to which the reader is referred 
for full explanation.’ Briefly: the selection 
includes not only words in Greek spelling or 
form, but also certain words which, in spite of 
Latin suffixes and inflections, still retain a for- 
eign flavor of humor, elegance, or daintiness. 
Some Greek words long received into Latin but 
which have lost this flavor are omitted from con- 
sideration (e.g., epistula, poena, and certain 
special groups such as, monetary : nummus, mina, 
talentum, drachuma, and theatrical :* poeta, co- 
moedia, prologus). Such words are omitted 
because they are necessary to the Greek atmos- 
phere of the plays, or because they have no Latin 
equivalent, and hence their use was not a matter 
of free choice. 

There are 116 occurrences of 60 different Greek 
words in the six plays, distributed as follows* 
(prologues omitted and subtracted from the total 
number of lines in each play) : 


Year Play phe pio Ratio 
165 Hece.4 4 4 1: 206 lines 
166 And. 11 10 1: 87 

163 Heaut. 13 13 1: 74 

161 Phorm. 23 17 1: 44 

160 Adel. 28 18 1: 35 

161 Eun. 36 26 1; 28 


Clearly Terence used Greek words more fre- 
quently as his brief career proceeded. Though 
it is absurd to expect mathematical precision in 


this progression, the difference between the first 
three and the last three plays is too large to be 
accidental. The relative scarcity of Greek words 
in Terence compared with Plautus is not. sur- 
prising (Plautus varied from 1: 37 to 1: 15 lines) ; 
Terence used no pure Greek; Plautus does in all 
but six plays. Nor is this scarcity inconsistent 
with Terence’s style, which depended, at least 
partially, on preserving the purity of the Latin 
notwithstanding the fact that the subject matter 
was foreign. Graecisms mar the effect of the 
whole more than they help the Greek atmos- 
phere.’ Herein lies the difference in technique 
in using Greek words between Plautus and 
Terence. The former, caring little for the purity 
either of language or of atmosphere, but strain- 
ing every effort to obtain humorous effect, intro- 
duced much actual Greek and many more loan 
words. The relative totals of Greek words in 
Plautus and Terence probably also reflect the 
absence of such foreign elements from the ordi- 
nary speech of the cultured (Terence) in con- 
trast to the rougher language of Plautus’ char- 
acters. The latter more accurately represent the 
vernacular of the lower classes, which was inter- 
spersed with foreign words introduced through 
The purity of Ter- 
ence’s speech, on the contrary, is especially clear 


military service abroad.° 


in the prologues, where he is free from dramatic 
limitations, for there not one Greek word, except 
theatrical type words for which there was no 
Latin equivalent, appears. 

Plautus showed no chronological increase in 
total numbers of Greek words, but rather tended, 
more and more, to group them where their 
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humorous or elegant effect would be the greatest, 
particularly in static scenes, in dramatic situa- 
tions, or in speeches by characters who would be 
most likely to talk in rich humorous vein. We 
have seen that Terence shows a chronological 
increase, but he also used Greek words with an 
increasing effect, though of a somewhat different 
sort than Plautus. Terence tends to group 
them in relatively close juxtaposition, especially 
in the later plavs. This is clear from the follow- 
ing summaries : 

The Hecyra has only four words scattered 
ineffectually. 

The Andria, earlier than the Hecyra but with 
a higher Greek word content, scarcely shows any 
greater concentration. Only two of the eleven 
words appear near each other, ephebis (51) and 
philosophos (57). Ephebis is itself a striving 
for Greek effect, since the meaning could easily 
have been expressed in Latin. The only word 
used with effective force is sycophanta (911), 
where, ejaculated in anger and disgust, it is more 
forceful than at its other occurrence (815) in a 
longer sentence, or than the comparable Latin 
expression 0 hominem audacem! (769). 

With the Heauton Terence began to group the 
words more definitely, though the numerical 
increase over the Andria is small. Of the four- 
teen words, six fall clearly in groups: satrapa 
and pytissando (452-457) followed at some dis- 
tance by fechinis (471); bolum and euge (673, 
677) ; gerro and ganeo (1033-4).® 

The richer plays begin with the Phormio; ten 
of the twenty-three words are distinctly grouped : 
pairs in 144 (citharistriam, paedogogus) and in 
339 (asymbolum,’ balneis) ; logi, phaleratis, heia 
within seventeen lines (493-509); and gynae- 
ceum, pallium, eu within eight lines (862-869). 
Concentration has not yet proceeded as greatly 
as have numerical totals. 

In the Adelphoe, debacchor is repeated (184— 
5). Three passages ranging in length from five 
to forty lines show some concentration: patris- 
sas, macellum, platea twice, cyathos (564-591) ; 
parasitaster, mastigia, comissatorem( 779-783) ; 
hymenacus twice, lampades, euge (905-911). 
In addition the interjection phy (412) humor- 
ously counters the hui of the preceding line. 


In the Eunuchus the four Greek words (plagas, 
macellum, cetarii, philosophorum) in Gnatho’s 
soliloquy (232-264) are not surprising, for this 
parasite’s speech is Terence’s nearest approach 
to Plautine comedy and Plautine embellishment. 
In five other passages several words appear in 
close juxtaposition: papae, stomachabar (317, 
323); elephantis, papae (412-415); palaestra, 
musicis (477); riscus, apage, attat (754-756) ; 
platea, heia (1064-5). 

By counting only those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs the percent found in con- 
centrated groups in each play is as follows: 


Concentrated 
165 Hecyra 4 words, 0% 
166 Andria 19% 
163 Heauton 50% 
161 Phormio y > 43% 
160 Adelphoe aa 60% 
161 Eunuchus 42% 


The greater concentration in the last four plays 
over the first two is easily seen. The Heauton 
is the only play markedly out of the progressive 
order. I suspect, however, that it is the Eu- 
nuchus and the Phormio that have unusually 
low percentages rather than that the Heauton is 
too high. These two plays of 161 virtually 
identical in their percentages, are much nearer 
the Plautine type of humor, and consequently 
have a higher proportion of Greek words, which 
Terence was not as careful to place, whereas in 
the Heauton, as in the subtler Adelphoe, he used 
all his skill. The actual number of concentrated 
passages increases in the same order as do the 
total number of words; it is only in the percent- 
ages that this slight shift in order takes place. 
Mathematical regularity would be unexpected, 
but the general trend is so unmistakable, even 
in the brief span of seven years, that Terence 
may safely be said to have undergone a definite 
development. 

But a warning should be issued against assum- 
ing that Terence merely continued Plautus’ 
technique of obtaining humorous effect by for- 
eign words, or that, in short, he violated that 
tenet of the plain style to which the Scipionie 
Cirele adhered, the avoidance of coAoxiopos and 
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BapBapwpes. For three reasons such an assump- 
tion is absurd. 

First, Terence’s greatest number of Greek 
words (Eunuchus, 1: 28 lines) is little more than 
Plautus’ least (Amphitruo, 1:37). In Terence 
the words are hardly noticeable because of their 
scarcity; and their concentration, though real, 
does not leave an impression of affectation. 

Second, Terence’s words are less startling and 
less unusual than Plautus’. If from all Greek 
loan words we subtract those not used in this 
study, a larger percentage of Terence’s totals is 
struck out. Even of those that remain, Plautus’ 
are the more striking words. This can be easily 
demonstrated. A nucleus of 114 words, estab- 
lished by Kahle as vocabula peregrina were con- 
sidered in the Plautine study separately from 
the totals of several hundred naturalized words. 

these 114, Terence uses only eighteen;'® he 
uses twelve others’! not appearing in Plautus, 
but which would probably be included in Kahle’s 
list. This accounts for thirty of Terence’s total 
of sixty different words. Yet every one of the 
eighteen, though certainly having a foreign 
flavor, was well known to the theatre-going 
Roman, while a glance over the other 96 used 
only by Plautus reveals many a word which 
careless Roman ears might find hard to catch. 

The third consideration involves the assign- 
ment of Greek words to different characters. In 
Plautus a tendency was observed to put a greater 
proportion of the words into the mouths of lower- 
class characters. A similar distinction is even 
more marked in Terence, notwithstanding the 
brevity of his literary career : 


—. Hec. And. Heaut. Phor. Adel. Eun. 
SO oss. | 4 6 13 9 9 

Upper 

classes 
adulescens ...... 1 3 4 9 
2 9 7 1 13 1 
Of the characters appearing consistently 


throughout the plays, the senes decrease, the 


lower classes increase, and the adulescentes, 
perhaps reflecting the admixture of slang com- 
mon to youths even of ‘the best families’, also 
increase slightly.‘ Though we are not suggest- 
ing on the basis of so small a stylistic detail 
that Terence suited his style to his characters,™ 
nevertheless the purity of diction maintained 
by the Scipionice Circle would require the avoid- 
ance of the BapBapiopos which indiscriminate 
distribution would incur. To bury such words 
where they would be less obtrusive, in the speech 
of characters who would most naturally use 
them, is quite consistent with his literary theories. 

In summary: Terence passed through, in the 
brief period of seven years, three distinet but 
related developments: he used more Greek words, 
he increased slightly their rhetorical effect, and 
he distributed them more skillfully among suit- 
able réles. Plautus, always freer, had used as 
many at first as he did later, but through the 
other two developments he too had passed, though 
with more stress on the humorous effect than on 
suitable distribution. Their respective types of 
development exactly suit their respective tastes 
and styles: Terence employed the same weapon 
which Plautus had used for comic and nearly 
farcical effect, but with an almost opposite pur- 
pose and result: the smoothness of the oratio 


pura. NOTES 


1J. N. Hough, ‘The Use of Greek Words by Plautus,’ 
AJP 55 (1934) 346-364, The criteria for choice of words 
are explained 346-350. 

2 With one exception the theatrical group appears only 
in prologues. 

3 Not including 5 occurrences of dica in Phor., 12 of 
psaltria in Ad., and 21 of ewnuchus in Eun. These are 
‘theme words’ appearing only in their respective plays. 
Though the order of the plays would remain unchanged, 
the inclusion of these words would accentuate unfairly 
the last three plays to the disadvantage of those which 
have no such ‘theme word.’ 

4It is assumed that the present Hec. represents in lan- 
guage (at least in such a detail as Greek words) sub- 
stantially the form which it had in 165. There is no 
evidence of overhauling. Nunc haec planest pro nova 
(prol. 5). 

5 Except type words, such as the monetary group. We 
should hardly expect an American comedy on French life 
to employ dollars as the monetary unit. 

6 Cf. Hough, op. cit., 364, and T. Frank, Life and 
Literature in the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1930) 169ff. 
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7And of these two are as questionable as any in 
Terence. Nurus, if it occurred more often might be 
considered a ‘theme word’, while gubernat (311) has 
as full a Latin inflection as any loan word. The other 
two are familiar in Plautus, heia (250) and attat (449). 
More extended use of the latter in vulgar Latin in 
Terence ’s time is indicated by the fact that he used only 
this form, while Plautus used also the fuller Greek, 
attatae (cf. J. B. Hoffman, Lateinische Umgangssprache 
[Heidelberg, 1926] 23). 

8In addition palmam (701), poena (728), and pompa 
(739) are in moderate connection. Poena, familiar 
nearly 300 years earlier in the XII Tables, can hardly 
count for much; it is not included in the numerical count, 
but, following the practice of the Plautine study, it is 
mentioned where it exists in connection with counted 
words. 

9 Asymbolum has no single equivalent in Latin, but the 
idea could easily have been expressed. Moreover, the 
dining-out mot:f is itself a humorous Greek touch fittingly 
embellished with Greek words. This is close to the Plau- 
tine technique and the speaker is the Plautinesque 
Phormio. 

10 apage, dica, eia, ephebus, eu, euge, gynaeceus, Hy- 
menaeus, lampas, mastigia, moechus, paedagogus palae- 
stra, papae, philosophus, propino, sycophanta, symbolus, 
W. Kahle, De vocabulis Graecis Plauti aetate in sermo- 
nem Latinum reccptis (diss., Westfall, 1918) ; ef. Hough, 
op. cit., 347ff. 

11 Collected by Dziatzko-Hauler (ed. Leipsic, 1913, 73) : 
astu, asymbolum, citharistria, pytissare, riscus, satrapa, 
and derivatives cetarius, comissator, debacchor, para- 
sitaster, phaleratus, stomachor. Three more are omitted 
because they are ‘theme words’ (ewnuchus, psaltria) or 
appear only in prologues (scaenicus). 

12General increase and decrease are not disturbed by 
the preservation in this table of the proportion sequence 
instead of strict chronological sequence. The choice of 
the former was determined solely to facilitate comparison 
with previous tables. The abnormal figure for senes in 
Ad. is caused by the unusually large part which they take 
in that play. The thirteen words are distributed between 
both senes, whereas the sole slave speaks nine words, 
more than either sener. Conversely, the Phor., with 
larger slave parts, is somewhat out of proportion. The 
two disproportions cancel cach other, one supporting, the 
other upsetting the sequence. 

13 Nor does any other evidence suggest such a theory; 
ef. Jachmann in P-W, s.v. Terentius, coll. 643-646. 

Joun N. Hoven 
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REVIEWS 


Les Lettres Grecques en Occident de Macrobe 
a Cassiodore. By Pierre COURCELLE. Xvi, 
440 pp. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises 


d’Athénes et de Rome, Fascicule 159). E. de 


Boceard, Editeur, Paris, 1943. 400 fr. 


Professor Courcelle has prepared an extremely 
important volume on the possible sources and 
scholarly background of the leading Latin au- 
thors of the fifth and sixth centuries. It has long 
been recognized that the Latin writings of this 
‘period were for the most part unoriginal com- 
pilations, and as a result there has been a con- 
siderable amount of investigation of source and 
analogue material of single works and individual 
authors. There has, however, been need of a 
synthesis and competent evaluation of the find- 
ings of these investigations, and this book amply 
fills that need. Courcelle expresses regret that 
no history of Latin Neoplatonism has been 
written and feels that when the sources of still 
more authors, Servius in particular, have been 
carefully studied, the whole picture will be 
clearer. Although he deals mainly with five 
writers, Macrobius, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
Boethius, and Cassiodorus, he makes significant 
observations about many others. By studying 
the whole period and comparing the borrowing 
habits and extent of indebtedness of many au- 
thors, Courcelle gains a perspective. His judg- 
ments carry a conviction that would be denied to 
an investigator dealing with a single author. 

It is refreshing to find that Courcelle, even 
though he is in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion to make sweeping or dogmatic statements, 
is more cautious than most of the Quellenfor- 
schung experts who preceded him and who 
studied only limited aspects of the problem. 
Coureelle realizes that tracing the sources of 
these late Latin compilations presents a pecul- 
iarly complex set of problems. He finds that 
the erudite compilers have no compunctions 
about falsifying sources, and that they prefer to 
borrow from, or plunder, recent works and claim 
as their sources Classical authors. They often 
pretend to be drawing upon Plato and Aristotle, 
although it is evident that they are not familiar 
with the original works but are repeating clichés 
handed down through the centuries. In com- 
pounding commentary upon commentary they 
lose all regard for chronology, as witness their 
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citations of Classical authorities to substantiate 
some precise doctrine that was originated by 
Plotinus or Porphyry. Courcelle sees in these 
practices a distinct sign of the approaching Dark 
Ages (p. 393): Les Latins les plus férus de 
Platon ou d’Aristotle, un Macrobe, un Augustin, 
un Boéce, ne connaissent le texte ancien qu’a 
travers le commentaire le plus récent et ne peu- 
vent détacher l’un de l’autre. Cette absence 
d’un contact direct avec les chefs-d’oeuvre clas- 
siques, ce défaut de perspective, ce manque de 
sens historique est l1’un des signes les plus graves 
de la décadence; les meilleurs esprits ne s’y 
peuvent soustraire; ils réfléchissent, non sur les 
textes, mais sur les commentaires qu’ils com- 
mentent a leur tour; de commentaire en com- 
mentaire, la pensée s’affadit et dégénére. 

In addition to plagiarism on a wide scale and 
misrepresentation of authorities, other difficulties 
confront the scholar who would trace the sources 
of these compilations. In the greater number 
of cases in which the compilers have been draw- 
ing upon Greek sources, the Greek works have 
not survived. This necessitates a comparison of 
the texts of the Latin borrowers (frequently a 
number of them are found using the same 
sources), or a careful study of later Greek writ- 
ers who were drawing upon the lost works used 
by the Latin compilers. Such investigations are 
highly conjectural at best, as Coureelle is fully 
aware. On a number of occasions he reminds 
his readers that the most plausible theories may 
have to be revised or rejected in the light of new 
evidence. 

It was perhaps inevitable that a Continental 
scholar should write this volume. So far as the 
reviewer knows, British and American scholars 
have never been attracted to these studies, which 
are necessarily so uncertain in their results, and 
a perusal of Courcelle’s comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy would seem to bear out this impression. 
German and French scholars, on the other hand, 
have shown no hesitation to invade the field, and 
on the basis of tenuous evidence have assigned 
sources with utmost assurance. Some of them 
assumed that a lost work by a Greek author was 
the single source of a Latin work (in some cases 
there was no proof that the Greek author had 


written a work on that subject) ; others boldly 
stated that the Latin author was borrowing not 
from a Greek work but from a Latin translation 
of it. It was a popular practice to name Marius 
Victorinus as the Latin intermediary, even in 
cases in which there was no indication that he 
had translated the work in question. Some 
scholars supported a theory of a Latin inter- 
mediary in disregard of the fact that the Latin 
borrower was known to have been equally as 
proficient in reading Greek as in reading Latin. 
Any sort of resemblances of doctrine were re- 
garded as certain evidence of direct borrowing. 

As a result, Iamblichus used to be considered 
the source of many Latin works, whereas there 
seems to be general agreement now that Iam- 
blichus’ influence in the West was negligible. 

From such rude beginnings as these, steady 
progress has been made. In disavowing early 
theories and presenting more plausible ones, 
scholars have been gaining a clearer insight into 
the literary background of these late Latin com- 
pilers. The reviewer is not qualified to pass 
judgment on many of Coureelle’s conclusions, 
nor is he sufficiently familiar with recent scholar- 
ship to express an opinion as to whether recent 
theories are attaining to any degree of adequacy 
in getting at the source of most of the authors 
dealt with in this book. But he is familiar with 
the studies that have been made of Macrobius’ 
sources, and perhaps a few remarks about these 
studies will serve to show the sort of progress 
that is being made. 

Van Jan’s elaborate edition (1848) virtually 
ignored the problem of Macrobius’ sources. In 
1866 Petit made the discovery that Macrobius’ 
citations were not reliable and that occasionally 
he credited Plotinus with material which he was 
drawing from Porphyry. There followed a 
number of scholars who held to a single-source 
or Latin-intermediary theory. These have all 
been discarded ; but a few of them pointed in the 
right direction by emphasizing the importance 
of Porphyry and particularly of his lost Com- 
mentary on the Timaeus.  Schedler’s study 
(1916) is much more critical and extensive than 
the work of his predecessors, but with the con- 
tributions of Mras (1933), Henry (1934), and 
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now Courcelle, the attempt to trace Macrobius’ 
sources is yielding substantial results. Mras and 
Coureelle agree that Macrobius’ works are com- 
pilations and contain nothing original, but that 
the author shows skill in blending and assimilat- 
ing his material and is not a slave to his authori- 
ties. Both agree that Porphyry, and not Plo- 
tinus, is the main inspiration for Macrobius’ 
Commentary and they offer persuasive evidence 
that Macrobius used many of Porphyry’s works. 
They both agree that Macrobius read and used 
to a limited extent the Enneads of Plotinus, but 
Coureelle shows quite clearly that Henry exag- 
gerated the importance of Plotinus’ influence 
upon Macrobius. His contention is later 
strengthened by his calling attention to other 
writers who referred to Plotinus, when they 
were really borrowing from Porphyry. In fact, 
Courcelle regards as the most important result 
of his study the discovery that it was Porphyry, 
and not Plotinus, who was the guiding spirit of 
Neoplatonism in the West. 

In Courcelle’s hands this scholarship takes on 
new significance. He shows that the Latin com- 
pilations represent a distinct genre, that it is 
customary for Neoplatonists and Christians alike 
to plagiarize recent material, to falsify sources, 
and to show no concern for or sense of chronol- 
ogy. British and American scholars who have 
ridiculed the seemingly far-fetched Quellenfor- 
schungen upon which this volume is based would 
do well to reconsider their attitude. Whittaker 
in 1923 published a volume of Macrobius’ works 
in which he barely touched upon the sources. 
Professor Shorey, in a review in Classical Philol- 
ogy (1923, p. 190), commended Whittaker for 
‘wasting little space on the dissertations that 
guess at Macrobius’ sources.’ On behalf of 
Whittaker and Shorey it must be admitted that 
the attempts to trace Macrobius’ sources had not 
been very successful up to that time. On the 
other hand, it is a deplorable attitude to express 
disinterest about a matter that is basic in the 
understanding and evaluation of an author whose 
works are wholly unoriginal. When the excerpts 
that constitute Macrobius’ compilations are ex- 
amined in their original contexts his works take 
oh a new meaning. There is a vast difference 


between our understanding of his works and 
what van Jan knew of them a century ago. 

The typesetters were unusually careless and 
incompetent in handling Greek characters in the 
text and notes. Most of the errors have been 
corrected in the Errata, but quite a few have 
escaped notice. On p. 32, for héliocentrique, 
read géocentrique. 

H. STAHL 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to John- 
son, 1604-1755. By De Wirr T. STARNEs and 
GERTRUDE E. Noyes. University of North 
Carolina Press 1946. Pp. V—X, 299. $3.50. 


This is the kind of book which a reviewer 
starts reading over again when he sits down to 
write about it. Here is a scholarly account of 
dictionary-making in English from the begin- 
nings up to the time indicated in the title, to- 
gether with material on the precursors of 
Cawdrey. Johnson’s dictionary is not part of 
this study, but there is frequent reference to it. 
The division of labor is given in the Foreword. 
Professor Starnes is responsible for Chapters 
I-VIII (1604-1700) and Professor Noyes for 
Chapters IX-XXII (1700-1755). In gathering 
materials the authors worked at many libraries 
in the United States as well as at the Bodleian 
and the British Museum. In our report of this 
book we shall limit ourselves principally to those 
parts which concern students of the Classics. 

The first chapter contains an account of the 
books beginning with the Anglo-Saxon period, 
which served as the basis for later dictionary- 
makers, an account which is of great interest to 
Latin teachers. Full credit is given to the Latin- 
English vocabularies and dictionaries for school- 
boys from which our modern dictionary got its 
start. Many passages from the books are cited. 
The earliest known English-Latin dictionary 
is the Promptorium Parvulorum (ca. 1440). The 
text has about 12,000 English words with their 
Latin equivalents. (The present syllabus for 
New York State prescribes 989 words for first 
two years, 508 for third year, and 546 for fourth 
year, a total of 2,043 for four years.) The 
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earliest known Latin-English dictionary, Medulla 
Grammatice, or Grammatices (ca. 1460), exists 
in a large number of manuscripts. Of early dic- 
tionaries, one of the most important, on account 
of the care which the author took in writing 
proper equivalents for the Latin words, is 
Cooper’s Thesaurus Linguae Latinae et Englicae, 
printed in 1565. It became the basis of defini- 
tions of ‘hard’ words used in later English dic- 
tionaries. There was a copy of this book in the 
Stratford Grammar School, and there is evidence 
that young Shakespeare was familiar with it, 
(n. 7, p. 242). ‘Considering the verbal equip- 
ment of the Elizabethan writers, we might infer 
that there are distinct advantages in learning the 
vernacular through the study of bilingual or 
multi-lingual dictionaries’ (page 5). If this 
book is ever reviewed in a periodical fostering 
educational theories and the peculiar jargon of 
such publication, it is to be hoped that this sen- 
tence is copied out, even though the professors 
of this subject (they enjoy the same title as their 
learned colleagues) may violently disagree with 
the sentiment and the evidence. 

From this work of Cooper, Thomas made an 
abridgement, Dictionartwm Linguae Latinae An- 
glicanae, and from this, again, Cawdrey copied 
almost verbatim the English meanings of the 
Latin words. Many examples of this copying 
are spread across the page by the authors. 
Cawdrey’s dictionary (1604) entitled A Table 
Alphabeticall gave as its purpose the understand- 
ing of ‘hard usuall English words for the benefit 
and help of Ladies, Gentlewomen or any other 
unskilfull persons.’ This tradition of ‘hard’ 
words persisted. Bailey’s English Dictionary 
(1721) notes on the title-page that it is intended 
for the ‘Entertainment of the Curious, as well as 
the Information of the Ignorant.’ 

The authors go on to point out the various 
developments in the dictionary, the effort to 
define all words, explain pronunciation, give cor- 
rect derivations (Some curious ones are noted. 
See below.), and add names of mythological char- 
acters, geographical places, and a preface con- 
cerning the English vocabulary. They indicate 
how one dictionary-maker copied from another, 
describe the format, give copies of the prefaces 


(16 plates) with their claims to originality and 
superiority over their rivals, and pass discrimi- 
nating judgment on the value of each dictionary 
discussed. There are three appendices. The 
third contains the locations of the dictionaries 
studied, the second one is an essay on Cant 
Lexicography (e.g. legs, called stamps (1566), 
and gams (1789). This latter term is still in 
use today, generally in a good sense with its 
application limited to young ladies with sym- 
metrical ones that photograph well. Of course 
this may have been known to the writer of this 
appendix, Professor Noyes, who preferred to 
ignore the fact that this word, unlike most slang 
terms, is still in existence after more than a 
century and a half, although it has undergone 
some semantic change). 

The first appendix goes into greater detail in 
regard to material in Chapter I, and is of espe- 
cial importance to Latin teachers because of the 
fact that it is possible to get some idea of how 
Latin was taught from the eighth century 
through the Renaissance. Thus in an Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript a ‘hard’ Latin word would 
be glossed by an easier Latin synonym or the 
Anglo-Saxon translation. These glosses were 
then collected and arranged in alphabetical 
order. An example is the Corpus Glossary of 
the eighth century, called by W. M. Lindsay, 
the most recent editor (1921), ‘England’s oldest 
dictionary.’ This is based on four other vocabu- 
laries compiled from interlinear glosses. 

Professor Lindsay and Professor H. J. Thom- 
son, both well known to Classicists, wrote a small 
book Ancient Lore in Medieval Latin Glossarees, 
published also in the same year, in which they 
refer to the former work. (St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Publications, No. XIII, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) This book is not mentioned by the 
authors, possibly because they did not propose 
to take up the subject in any great detail. Here 
the method of making these glossaries is de- 
scribed in the introduction. Professor Lindsay 
says (VI) that it is a misconception to believe 
that these glosses are to be taken as an ancient 
interpretation of a word given by a learned man 
when Latin was still a living language, as some 
terman and Continental scholars seemed to be- 
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lieve. It is a mistake to believe that medieval 
Latin glossaries transmit to us directly the an- 
ecient lore of the Republican commentators or indi- 
rectly through the Grammarians of the Empire. 
‘The Great Latin Thesaurus, too, deems glossary- 
interpretations worthy of the leading place in 
its paragraphs and is comically misled now and 
then.’ (VII.) The Placidus glossary consisting 
of two glossaries: (1) a casual collection of notes 
from the lectures of Placidus, a Christian gram- 
marian of the sixth (?) century, and (2) the 
pseudo-Placidus glosses, a fragmentary collec- 
tion in sixth(?)-century MSS of the early Re- 
publican authors, though neither can be termed 
medieval in the usual sense of the word, fur- 
nished some material for the Liber Glossarum, 
the ‘parent of Continental dictionaries of Latin.’ 

Professor Lindsay says (XI) that the value 
of medieval Latin glossaries lies mainly in three 
things: (1) their use of late Latin words, the 
precursors of Romance diction. E.g., Classica] 
Latin serere ‘to sow seed,’ is interpreted by 
semmmare (Fr. semer), jacere ‘to throw,’ by jac- 
tare (Fr. jeter). (2) They throw light on the 
history of culture. The authors most represented 
in glossaries would be the authors most widely 
read or used for purposes of instruction. (3) 
Their connection with medieval learned writings. 
These glossaries were the Latin dictionaries avail- 
able to scholars of Charlemagne’s time,. and 
earlier and later. From a study of the Corpus 
Glossary and the cognate Epinal Erfurt Glos- 
sary (mentioned by Starnes and Noyes, page 
197) we can elicit the kind of Latin dictionary 
on which Aldhelm relied (Aldhelm was abbot of 
Malmesbury, bishop of Sherborne. He died in 
709. Bede, Ecclesiastical History, V-18). 

I cite a few of the glosses from the Alstrusa 
MS. of Vergil, arranged in the order of Vergil’s 
lines. (Professor Lindsay dates it in the seventh 
century. ) 


Book 1.2 Fatum: dictum; Profugus: porro 
fugatus vel fugitivus. 3 Iactatus: vexatus, 
proiectus. 5 Dum: donee, quamdiu. Con- 
deret ; constitueret. 6 Latio: Italia, ubi Satur- 
nus latuit. 


The Liber Glossarum has here: in Latium, id 


- be drawn. 


est in Italiam. Latium autem dictum est pars 
Italiae quod in ea Saturnus latuerit vim fugiens 
Iovis. 210 Accingunt: adparant, muniunt vel 
armant. Lindsay-Thomson note on this: ‘Glosses 
like this have the appearance of having advanced 
nearer to the dictionary type and some of them 
may come from a different source (some collec- 
tion of ‘Synonyma’). Few of them oceur in 
definite groups of Vergil glosses. It is difficult, 


- however, to draw the line, for there are notes of 


(S)ervius which mention different meanings of 
a word, and from which glosses of this kind could 
In the present case ‘muniunt’ and 
‘armant’ seem to be sub-divisions of ‘adparant’.’ 

Professor Lindsay emphasizes that these 
glosses, do not come from Servius or Donatus. 
This manuscript, in addition to the Abstrusa 
glosses, also contains Abolita glosses. The latter 
has numerous glosses from Festus, de Verborum 
Significatu. Isidore, bishop of Seville, who died 
in 636, did use Servius and Donatus in his Ety- 
mologiae. In the next century Paul the Deacon 
epitomized Festus. Fulgentius, author of EFxr- 
positio Sermonum Antiquorum, and Nonius, 
composer of Compendiosa Doctrina, were also the 
source of later compilers of glossaries, but to a 
much less extent (x). 

Now let me return to the book under discus- 
sion. In the tenth century Aelfric, abbot of 
Eynsham, near Oxford, compiled a Latin-Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary (Sandys gives his date as ca. 
955—ca. 1030). He wrote a Latin grammar in- 
cluding extracts translated from Priscian, and 
followed by this Glossary, called by Sandys ‘the 
earliest Latin-English dictionary in existence’). 
Here the arrangement is not alphabetical, but 
there are thirty topics from farm implements and 
tools, through such subjects as church and state, 
man, parts of the body, and ending with ships. 
Examples quoted are Aratrum, ‘suhl’; Buris, 
‘suhlbeam’ ; Stiba, ‘suhlhandla’; Radit, ‘spacan’ ; 
Rota, ‘hweol’ (page 198). 

A Latin-Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of the next 
century groups in something of a logical order: 
God, planets, earth, sea, man, beasts, birds, fishes, 
plants, trees, and houses. A later vocabulary 
starts with parts of the body, that are then fol- 
lowed by names of relations, trades, diseases, and 
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it goes on from beasts to houses. To begin the 
vocabulary with the Latin and English names 
of parts of the body became the regular practice 
in the fifteenth century. A manuscript of the 
latter century (not printed until 1857) shows 
the gender of the Latin nouns, hic crinis, haec 
facies, hoc tempus. Another manuscript con- 
tains an innovation, pictures in the margin. 
Professor Starnes states that, as far as he knows, 
no other vocabulary or dictionary with illustra- 
tions appeared before the seventeenth century. 
In the Vulgaria of Robert Whittinton, published 
in 1520, vocabulary and grammar are illustrated 
by sentences under headings of abstract terms. 
Thus under ‘relationship’: Exempla de affinitate. 
“My masters fader in lawe wyll be here todavye.’ 
Socer heri vel hero affuturus est, vel aderit hodie. 

All the vocabularies discussed up to this point 
were English; but on the continent there were 
three language manuals published which were 
destined to exert a strong influence on later Eng- 
lish vocabularies. The Janua Linguarum, pub- 
lished at Salamanea, a Latin-Spanish manual, 
prepared by William Bathe, rector of the Irish 
College there, with the help of the Jesuit teach- 
ers was translated into English by William Wilde 
in 1615. This book had about 5,000 words with 
1,200 sentences. The book had elements of pre- 
vious vocabularies but carried out the system 
with great regularity and emphasized the teach- 
ing of morals. 

Comenius, the famous educator and Moravian 
bishop, had heard excellent reports of Bathe’s 
book but found it below his expectations. He 
then wrote Janua Linguarum Reserata in 1631, 
apparently satirizing the title of the Jesuit’s 
book. Comenius’ book was translated from the 
German into English and into French the same 
year and a few years later into most other Euro- 
pean languages. Its emphasis on things first and 
then words and on starting from familiar and 
simple objects with easy sentences gradually in- 
creasing in difficulty marked a great step in 
education. Yet (as Professor Starnes does not 
tell us), two vears later, when Comenius realized 
that this book was too difficult, he published the 
Vestibulum designed to make entrance to the 
Janua a little easier. Then, twenty-six years 


after publication of the Janua, came the famous 
Orbis Sensualium Pictus, with its illustrations 
having a number corresponding to the numbered 
words below the picture. Teachers who have not 
seen this book are probably familiar with the 
illustration in the form of parallel columns in 
English and Latin published in Monroe’s, 4 
Brief Course in the History of Education (Ge- 
ometry, Geometria, page 243). Yet, in spite of 
his progressive methods, Comenius would be con- 
demned by modern Educators. He did not advo- 
cate the abolition of Latin. Worse vet, he 
actually taught it himself! 

Professor Starnes notes the value of a sys. 
tematic study of all these vocabularies, a survey, 
first suggested by Thomas Wright in 1868 for 
those made before 1500, right through 1650 with 
their topical groupings, as illustrative of the 
society of the various periods and as a body of 
matter of special worth to philologists. ‘This sur- 
vey, furthermore, supplies the historical back- 
eround essential to the evaluation of Comenius’ 
textbooks and methods, not, so far as we know, 
hitherto supplied by writers on education.’ He 
adds that the illustrations of Comenius carry 
over to modern dictionaries. 

Attempts to limit choice of words in a lan- 
euage are not new. Latinists will recall Caesar’s 
objection to the use of an unusual word (as 
quoted by Aulus Gellius) and Horace’s claim 
that he had the right to make up new words. 
In this respect the attitude of the French Acad- 
emy may be described as ‘watchful waiting,’ for 
a longer period, to be sure, than the originator 
of the phrase ever intended. The earliest Ger- 
man linguistic society, die Fruchtbringende Ge- 
sellschaft (founded 1617), wished to extirpate 
Fremdwoérter and Lehnworter. Chapter XIX 
contains an account of various attempts to ‘im- 
prove’, ‘reform’, ‘fix forever the English lan- 
guage.’ Dr. Johnson finally came to the sensible 
view that this could not be done. 

Some of the flavor of etymology of these early 
dictionaries may be given by one or two eX 
amples. The pessimistic Blount explains honey- 
moon (Hony-Moon) by the idea that marriage 
in the beginning ‘is hony now’, but that later, 
love wanes like the moon. He also has the old 
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error of ‘Druid from 8pis. Yet his dictionary 
(1656) was the first to incorporate the principle 
of giving etymologies in a purely English dic- 
tionary. Unfortunately he sometimes attempts 
his own etymologies, as he admits. In the Gazo- 
phylacium Anglicanum (1689), by an unknown 
author who emphasized the Germanic element in 
English, the word jade reads ‘A Jade, or tired 
horse, from the A.S. Kode, ‘he went’; (i.e.) he 
went once, but can go no more; as we say in 
Latin viait for mortuus est: Or from the Lat. 
cadere ‘to fall down; or from the A.-S. Goad, a 
‘goad’, or ‘spur’; (i.e.) an horse that will not go 
without the spur.’ Bailey’s An Universal Ety- 
mological English Dictionary (1721) gives ‘To 
Fuddle’ (from the word Puddle, q.d. ‘to drown 
himself in a Puddle of Liquors’: or from Full, 
by an interposition of the letter d; and hence the 
Scots use the word Full for one that is Drunk), 
to bib or drink till one be tipsey or drunken.’ 
Professor Noyes charitably notes that we still do 
not have a satisfactory derivation of this word. 
Professor Starnes might have made the same 
statement on Blount’s attempt to give the origin 
of jade. On the whole, in all these early dic- 
tionaries the derivations are correct when the 
English word comes directly from Latin. After 
all, we know that Plato, Cicero, and Varro were 
frequently guilty of wrong etymologies. (For 
the large number of errors in Varro, see the 
notes in Professor Kent’s translation in the Loeb 
Classical Library. ) 

One result of reading this book was to send 
the present reviewer to the dictionary to look 
up a word which he had never looked up before, 
the word dictionary. The earliest recorded use 
of the word in English is dated in the Oxford 
as 1526 and the first time it was used as a title 
was in 1538 (Sir Thomas Elyot). There is a 
brief account of dictionaries, under the word, in 
both the Oxford and the Webster. The word 
dlvearie (a Latin-English-French dictionary of 
Baret, 1573) was so called by its author because 
of the comparison between ‘good Scholars and 
diligent Bees.’ Both the Oxford and the Web- 
ster give the definition ‘beehive’ (under alveary). 
The anatomical meaning is given by the Oxford 


as the ‘hollow of the external ear’, so called be- 
cause wax grows there. Webster notes this as 
the ‘external and auditory meatus.’ His first 
definition is ‘beehive, or something resembling 
a beehive,’ but there is no reference to Baret’s 
use of the word. 

In all their discussions the authors have been 
eminently fair in evaluating the work of dic- 
tionary-makers in the light of contemporary 
knowledge and standards. They give credit for 
early attempts to indicate pronunciation, instead 
of censure, as one recent critic has done, because 
these attempts were not always successful. A 
Latinist must congratulate them for giving full 
credit to teachers of the Classies for laying the 
groundwork of the English dictionary. Yet one 
point needs to be cleared up. Johnson’s English 
dictionary was the first to give quotations from 
authors in explanation of the various senses of 
a word. Of course, he did not, anymore than 
the Webster does today, cite the exact passage 
of the author, because of lack of space. The 
question arises whether Johnson got this idea 
from Addison or Pope, or did he himself, or 
either of them, since all three English writers 
were students of the Classics, come upon the idea 
as the result of familiarity with some of the 
Latin writers, who in explaining the meaning 
of a Latin word named the author and the work 
from which they were quoting? Perhaps these 
English authors have somewhere given evidence 
of knowledge of Varro, or perhaps of Servius or 
Donatus. If so, that is another debt that dic- 
tionary-makers owe to study of the Classics. 
The question, however, is one that we leave to 
specialists of Johnsoniana. 

In the next edition of this book, there might 
well be an index verborum, or at least an index 
of words upon which the authors have com- 
mented. The book is to be highly recommended 
not only to those interested in the problems of 
lexicography but also to the cultured reader who 
has an interest in language. Above all, it should 
prove of great value to the Latin teacher. 

Epwarp CoyLe 
STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of 
the Testimonies. By Emma J. EDELSTEIN and 
Lupwia EpeusTern. 2 vs. xvii, 470; x, 277 pp. 
(Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945; 
Publications of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine, The Johns Hopkins University, Sec- 
ond Series: Texts and Documents, Volume IT.) 
$7.50. 


Professor Grant Showerman was fond of 
affirming that an author, if he had handled a 
worthy subject in the proper way, had no need 
of justifying in a prefatory statement the work 
which he was presenting to his readers. To this 
view the authors of the present work incline 
when, although they furnish a preface for each 
of their two volumes, they confine themselves in 
the first to necessary matters of elucidation and 
assert quite definitely in the second that their 
interpretation of the testimonies must speak for 
itself and find vindication or refutation in its 
results alone. 

Students of Greek religion will join with med- 
ical historians in giving high praise to the results 
obtained. As they realize the joy and conveni- 
ence of having the complete text of the testi- 
monies directly at hand while they examine the 
interpretation, they will even consider unneces- 
sary certain justificatory remarks on the sources 
which the authors make in a foreword to the two 
volumes. The wisdom of assembling in the first 
volume 861 literary and epigraphical sources in 
original and in translation, and of classifying 
under necessarily arbitrary but: nonetheless log- 
ical headings this host of chance references to 
Asclepius, clearly justifies the tremendous labor 
involved. Some difficulties arose where one testi- 
mony touched on several headings; the authors 
have repeated where necessary, with ample cross- 
references, so that the figure 861 is higher than 
the true total. In addition they have grouped as 
sub-testimonies at the appropriate places, with- 
out translation, a number of sources intended to 
serve as means of comparison. 

An exact statement is needed somewhere to 
define the policy adopted in quoting the texts. 
The reader is not certain in any one instance, 
e.g., how true a testimony may be to the Teubner 


or Loeb text listed in the Index Locorum, and 


just what changes of spelling, capitalization, and | 


punctuation the authors may have made in the 
interest of consistency. The confusion is even 
more apparent in the translations. The authors 
state that they have used available translations 
as far as they seemed satisfactory and that they 
have indicated slight deviations by*, consider. 
able alterations by**. In a number of cases, how- 
ever, minor deviations occur without any indica- 
tion of change,’ and in others the changes are so 
great that the translation becomes in reality a 
new one.* All new translations have been ably 
done by Dr. Evelyn H. Clift in collaboration 
with the authors; a count from the Index 
Locorum shows their number, with those re- 
peated in whole or in part, to be more than 400, 
In revisions in general an effort is made to bring 
the translation closer to the original,* with reten- 
tion of the Greek order where possible (T. 39), 
It is greatly to be regretted that the translations 
could not be placed on pages facing the text; 
with the shorter passages reference can easily 
be made to the text directly above, but for those 
which are longer consultation is time-consuming 
for the Classical scholar and well-nigh impos- 
sible, since lines are numbered only in the texts, 
for a reader not on familiar terms with Greek 
and Latin. Such a reader (and it is the express 
hope of the authors that the first volume be used 
‘not only by specialists but also by those who are 
interested in the subject from a more general 
point of view’) is also at a loss with notes in the 
translations which refer to specific lines in the 
texts and with the sub-testimonies except where 
they may happen to be translated in the inter- 
pretation. 

The second volume proceeds to a methodical 
and comprehensive examination of the docu- 
ments collected in the first volume. For the 
actual writing of this volume Ludwig Edelstein 
alone is responsible, but every statement which 
it makes and every conclusion which it draws are 
the product of the minds of both authors. The 
evidence of the testimonies is interpreted only 
after a careful review of the mass of literature 
which bears upon them, and every effort is made 
to return on each point a duly considered ver 
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dict. An analysis made by Wilamowitz may be 
praised in one footnote (II 24 n.d), a judgment 
of his on another point may receive some pages 
later scathing criticism (II 147n.9). The reader 
follows Asclepius through his life on earth, his 
death, and his elevation from hero to god, and 
with divinity established is invited to inspect the 
range of the god’s power; he begins to under- 
stand why Asclepius, by the very similarities of 
his deeds with those of Christ, by a like gentle- 
ness Of character and blamelessness of life, re- 
mained long after other ancient deities had suc- 
eumbed a firm obstacle to the spread of the Chris- 
tian religion. The chapter on temple medicine 
and those on the cult, the images, and the temples 


of the god paint in the background which com- 


pletes the picture. 

The J. H. Furst Company of Baltimore, with 
its splendid stock of special type, has acquitted 
itself well of the task of printing material of so 
complicated a nature. The misprints which have 
survived the exacting assignment of proofread- 
ing are not numerous in proportion to the mass 
of material and are in most cases easily corrected 
by the reader.’ The very bulk of the material 
has given rise to certain omissions and discrep- 
ancies.° Foreign scholars who have adopted this 
country merit better revision of their English 
than these volumes reveal ; a number of German- 
ims join with other infelicities of expression 
and punctuation to interrupt at times the usually 
smooth flow of language.’ The form Cyclops is 
wed throughout as a plural. A few abbrevia- 
tions not included in the List of Abbreviations 
need expansion.* An Index of Testimonies and 
an Index of Names in v. II supplement the Index 
Locorum of v. I, and the reader receives an ad- 
ditional help in the dates which are furnished 
in brackets in the translations. A map indicat- 
ing the sites of the temples of Asclepius so far 
a they are known would have found ready use. 

In these volumes the authors have in most 
tases dispensed with any reference to artistic evi- 
dence, They admit the importance of this evi- 
denee, however, and it is therefore greatly to be 


‘hoped that in the near future they will furnish 


the reader with their evaluation also of the 
statues, architectural finds, and coins which bear 


on Asclepius and his cult. It is to be hoped like- 
wise that writers on other ancient deities, and in 
any fields in which documents need to be cited, 
will adopt in increasing numbers this convenient 
method of presenting testimonies and interpre- 
tation together in so satisfying a form. These 
volumes stand as a monument to the scholarship 
of their authors in the fields of Greek religion 
and medical history and as a worthy tribute to 
the renowned historian of medicine to whom 
they are dedicated, Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. 


NOTES 


1In T.848 (Valerius Maximus I.8.2), ¢.g., Kempf’s 
consonantal u’s are changed to v’s, and his conprobauit 
to comprobavit (line 16 of the testimony) ; on the other 
hand, inponi (line 4) and conpotes (line 25) remain 
unchanged. 

2 E.g. T.17, 45, 75, 84, 170, 286, 290, 392, 637, 681. 

3 E.g. T.180-185. 

4 In new translations also there is a commendable effort 
to render the original accurately; in the translation of 
T.4, e.g., the English reads bravely with the Greek ‘for 
the dead were continually growing fewer because they 
were healed by Asclepius’, where C. H. Oldfather, whose 
translation is not listed, has ‘for . . . the number of the 
dead was steadily diminishing, now that men were being 
healed by Asclepius’. The reader’s curiosity is aroused 
concerning the choice of translations. It is not immedi- 
ately clear to him, e.g., why W. A. Oldfather’s Epictetus 
is listed and not C. H. Oldfather’s Diodorus, so far as it 
goes, since Harmon’s unfinished Lucian is used; why 
Cary’s Dionysius, which, though unfinished, does include 
the two passages here translated, is not used; why Paton’s 
Greek Anthology is listed for Crinagoras and not for the 
Anthologia Palatina. 

5 They include I xvi line 31: T.574 (for T.574-575) ; 
I 8 line 9: ; T.188 n.2: T.750 (T.749) ; 
T.232 line 2 of the translation: began (begun); T.317 
line 4: fullfilment (fulfillment) ; T.394 line 6: victimes 
(victims); T.469 n.l: Boe (’Emet); T-513 n.2: T.292 
(T.296) ; T.683 n.2 and Index: I, Ext. 3 (I, 1 ext.3); 
I 457, Cyrillus: pp. (coll.) ; IT ix line 9: 34-38 (36-38) ; 
II ix last line: Daily Temple Services (Temple Service) ; 
II x line 14: 257-260 (259-260); II 56 n.10 Archivs 
(Archiv) ; II 88 n.45 line 6: T.593 (T.592a; ef. also the 
confusion between the references to Aceso in n.45 and in 
T.280 n.1); II 90 line 15: perserver (preserver) ; II 92 
n.3 line 12: Pansanias (Pausanias); II 103 line 26: 
T.264 (T.265) ; II 135 line 15: wordly (worldly) ; II 138 
line 14: T.51 (7.5); II 141 n.12: T.498 (7.488); II 
175 n.6: literaure (literature) ; II 182 line 3: sancturies 
(anetuaries) ; II 184 line 4: to say prayers for health 
to herald the grapes (to say prayers for health and to 
herald the grapes); II 184 n.11: Arnobius (Tertullian, 
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ef. II 132 lines 27-28) ; II 200 line 7: parents (parent) ; 
II 251 line 26: T.827 (T.821); II 253 n.8: Philolagae 
(Philologae) ; I1 254 n.14: epigraphica (epigrafica), Co 
(Cos). 

6 T.2 line 10 of the translation, T.75 line 9, T.555 line 
4, T.850 line 12, T.850 page 440 line 3, and elsewhere: 
inconsistency in the spelling of such words as color, with 
the English -our of the Loeb edition sometimes retained, 
sometimes Americanized to -or; T. 87: ‘former fight’, 
but ef. T.763, the same passage, ‘preceding battle’; T.101 
n.l; Pythiae IIT 96 [T.1], though T.1 gives only vv.1—58; 
T.407: assigned to Mareus Antoninus, but ef. II 118 line 
6 and IT 120 line 6, where the general reader may be con- 
fused to find the emperor cited as Marcus Aurelius (in 
the Index Locorum he is unfortunately alphabetized under 
his praenomen) ; II 9 line 7: ‘rushes forth to the battle- 
field where he kills many a man’ (T.182), but T.182 
stops short of this statement; T.539: assigned to Libanius 
with no indication that it may be spurious, but ef. IT 215 
n.2, where its author is called Ps. Libanius; II 241 lines 
26-28 and II 242 lines 13, 17, 19: variation between 
neuter and feminine in the gender of pronouns referring 
to Epidaurus. 

7 The main faults are looseness or obscurity in the use 
of pronouns, confusion in the use of negatives, the use of 
expressions which are not idiomatic, awkward sentence 
structure, use of commas with restrictive clauses, and 
omission of commas with nonrestrictive clauses. 

8 1 454, Apollodorus Atheniensis, and elsewhere: F. Gr. 
H. (Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker; Frag- 
menta Historica Graeca is written out I 462 and else- 
where); II 105 n.14: G.G.A. (Gottingische gelehrte An- 
ceigen); IL 156 n.42 Bulletin (Bull. of the Inst. of the 
Hist. of Med., cf. II 167 n.27); II 223 n.14: G.G.N. 
(Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft zu 
Gottingen, usually abbreviated, if in so short a form, 
N.G.G.). 

- DorotHy M. SCHULLIAN 


ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Syntaktische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des 
Spatlateins und des friihen Mittellateins. By 
Dag 285 pages. (Uppsala Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift 1943: 9; Recueil de Travaux 
publié par l’Université d’Uppsala; Uppsala, 
Lundequist, 1943.) 10.50 kronor. 

Whenever, despite Traube’s flat denial of such 

a possibility, the grammar of Medieval Latin is 

written, the Swedish school of Medieval philolo- 

gists will have helped very considerably to lay a 

firm foundation for it in such works as this. 

Mr. Norberg, a vounger member of the company 


which includes Lofstedt and Svennung, presents 
a well-organized collection of passages in extengo 
illustrating examples of Late Latin syntax, 
These are the following: the reduction of cases, 
the nominative in -as, the predicate nominative 
instead of the accusative, the nominative and 
accusative in attraction, the nominative in appo- 
sition, attraction to the case of the relative, the 
accusative absolute of description, id est (hoc 
est) with the accusative, accusative of price, 
double accusative and other cases governed by 
certain verbs, the history of deponent and re- 
flexive verbs, the use of transitive verbs with 
reflexive or intrausitive meanings, the relation 
of the present and future participles and of the 
gerund to the voices of the verb, the preposi- 
tional infinitive, the history of the conjunction 
quod, adverbs and prepositions used as conjune- 
tions, and some contaminated constructions 
(finite and infinitive) in dependent clauses. 

Norberg’s varied material is drawn from 
documents no later than the Carolingian period. 
In the introduction he places the shift from 
Latin to Romance in the language of the people 
between 600 and 800 A.D., against F. Lot, who 
places the shift too early. Norberg also rejects 
the attempt of H. F. Muller to bring the origin 
of the Romance languages forward to the 9th 
century; he is a bit harsh with both Muller and 
Mario Pei, although he uses their work fre- 
quently in his first two chapters. Moreover, he 
insists that in the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages the connection between written and spoken 
Latin was much stronger than many scholars 
believe. 

One of the most agreeable features of the 
Look is the abundance of illustrations from Old 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Provencal which 
show how Latin gave rise to certain Romance 
constructions. The author minimizes the in- 
fluence both of Greek and of phonetics in the 
development of Late Latin syntax. The authen- 
ticity of many manuscript readings rejected or 
normalized by editors whose greater knowledge 
of Classical than of Medieval Latin grammar has 


caused them to replace a lectio difficilior by an — 
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emendation is convincingly demonstrated and 
thereby the absolute necessity of respecting 
Medieval Latin syntax in editine a Medieval 
Latin text. 

Not all of his results are new: Lofstedt, for 
instance, discovered the accusative of price; 
Norberg simply elaborates upon it. At p. 30 it 
is rather the scholars whom he cites than Nor- 
berg himself who have shown how the nominative 
in -as won the upper hand in Gaul. Biese (p. 
92) anticipated Norberg in trying to explain 
the origin of the accusative absolute; see also p. 
191, where Hofmann should be credited on the 
use of the present instead of the perfeet par- 
ticiple. Sometimes Norberg’s explanation of the 


genesis of a construction is too conjectural to be 
entirely convincing, as at p. 222, where his ex- 
amples are all from Romance languages. Again, 
although he implies that Romance que, che is de- 
veloped from Lat. quod, his statement at p. 234 
is not clear on the point. There is a wealth of 
interesting material in the book, and since it 
covers a vague middle ground between Latin and 
Romance not familiar enough to editors of both 
types of texts, it should serve as a salutary warn- 
ing. In any ease, a scholar who can correct both 
Traube and Mommsen (as well as many lesser 
editors), with so much confidence, is worth read- 
ing. 
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JENKINS-WAGENER 


LATIN AND THE 
ROMANS 


* Teaches Latin just as any other language is taught. 


* Grammar is closely tied to the reading. 


* English and Latin resemblances are emphasized. 


® Drills are adequate and interestingly planned. 


* Meets all standard requirements. 
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ULLMAN and HENRY 
LEADERSHIP 


in Latin, for more than two decades, advances still further in the’ 


latest edition: 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


Book I: For Ist year :: Book II: For 2nd year 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet E-120. 
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